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who had no other grain-mills than their molars, it must have been so, and 
the modern soldier in active service would find his hard-tack and leathery 
salt beef rather unsatisfactory fare without the dental integrity which 
the examining surgeon so properly insists upon. But the constantly improv- 
ing science of cookery supplies the remedy for the civilian, and as to the 
soldier, he is, like his teeth, a relic of undeveloped civilization. The " dogs of 
war " must go, teeth and all. Experience has demonstrated that the lux- 
urious diet of civilization, which gives so little for the teeth to do, is, on the 
whole, more conducive to vitality and longevity than the hard fare of sav- 
agery. Long before toothless gums shall have become the rule, all occasion 
for teeth will have passed, either for beauty or use. The rudimentary ex- 
crescences which will ever and anon continue to appear will be looked upon 
as deformities, and will be promptly removed. Those rare individuals from 
the uttermost parts of the earth who shall be able to show a complete set of 
fully-developed teeth will be exhibited as " freaks," as the hairy wild man of 
Australia is exhibited to-day — relics of a former bestial stage of humanity. 

Meanwhile the transition state of our race from the beauty of luxuriant 
hair and perfect teeth to the beauty of satin-smooth scalps and geometrically- 
perfect mandibles of delicate pink, is one of comparative ugliness, analogous 
to the moulting period of the feathered tribes. 

Edward P. Jackson. 



AN OPPOBTUNITY FOB THE AMEHICAN NEGEO. 

The development of Africa excites in the Christian world to-day a more 
common and widespread interest than any other subject. It is shared in a 
greater or less degree by nearly all nations, classes, and religious bodies. 
The recent partition of great portions of the continent between the European 
powers, as well as the formation of commercial companies for founding new 
empires in its depths, is the result, not the cause, of this interest. This of 
itself would prove that it is no merely sentimental feeling which shrinks 
from action ; but beyond and higher than this is the fact that great numbers 
of men, as far apart as English and American university graduates and 
French peasants, stand ready to make any needed sacrifice, even of 
life itself, to help it on. It was only a few days, for instance, after Cardinal 
Lavigerie suggested raising a semi-religious gendarmerie for the purpose of 
a forcible repression of the slave-trade that more than a thousand men volun- 
teered to go to almost certain death in this service. When one missionary 
falls at his post, ten are eager to fill his place. Though it is true that most 
of the explorers, traders, prospectors, and adventurers who are pressing 
from all directions into the interior are actuated only by personal motives, 
yet the Christian world at large has no other wish than to see a magnificent 
continent opened to civilization, its wealth made available, and the " open 
sore " of the world healed. 

There is one notable and significant exception to this common interest of 
all Christian peoples in the redemption of Africa. The educated and well-to- 
do American negro alone seems to be apathetic and indifferent ; or, if he has 
any interest in Africa, it is purely sentimental. Though I have had occasion 
to become unusually familiar with what has been done in that continent 
during the last fifty years or more, I cannot call to mind a single instance of 
an American negro who has gone to Africa from the noble motives which 
have led tens of hundreds of white men to make their graves in its forests 
and swamps. This indifference is, to me at least, inexplicable. In the North 
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for several generations the negro has had nearly every advantage which our 
institutions could give him, and has availed himself of them. He has taken 
high rank in our colleges. He has filled important public offices and has 
been in State legislatures and in Congress. Every profession and business 
has received him into its ranks, and he has acquired wealth. Moreover, he 
has done, is still doing, successful missionary and educational work among 
the less favored Southern negroes. In this African field alone, where we 
should expect him to be keenly jealous of the foremost place, he strangely 
steps aside and leaves the white man to bear the whole burden. 

Why should we expect him to be foremost? Simply because he is bound by 
closer race ties to the African than the white man is, and there is not 
another civilized or semi-civilized people whom the knowledge of the suffer- 
ings of kindred peoples does not call to instant and nobly-indignant action. 
The peace of Europe is constantly threatened because every Russian, Greek, 
Servian, and Bulgarian — we might almost add every Frenchman — is eager to 
leap to arms to rescue his brethren from a foreign yoke. The American 
negro alone looks on apparently indifferent to the oppression of fellow- 
negroes to which the tyranny of the European Turk is mildness in compari- 
son. More than this, we should look to him to be foremost because experi- 
ence shows that the black man can do the work better than the white. In 
the last half-century the Christian missionaries have gathered converts here 
and there, a few thousands in all, doing in many cases a problematical good ; 
" mission-boy " being often a term of reproach for one who is lazy, helpless, 
and false. During the same time black men, part traders, part missionaries, 
have converted vast populations in north-central Africa to Mohammedanism. 
They have founded among them kingdoms of a high degree of civilization, 
and the negro under their influence has distinctly advanced in strength of 
mind and morals. These missionaries, it should be noted, were quite as much 
strangers among their African converts as the American negro would have 
been. So the black traders from the east coast, foreigners still, have gone 
into every part of the interior, exploring territories in which no white man 
has yet been able to set foot, everywhere becoming leaders of the people — 
when they have not exterminated them. Has the enlightened American 
negro less force of character or strength of will, less power to influence or to 
command, than the black, half-breed Arab ? Could no American Tippu Tib 
conquer for civilization and Christianity a territory as great as that man 
rules, as much an alien to his subjects as his Belgian secretary ? 

Ignorance cannot be the cause of this indifference, for we are referring 
only to the educated and intelligent American negro. Nor can it be because 
missionary societies have rejected his proffered services. A man who was in 
earnest to do this work would not be stopped a day by such a trifling ob- 
stacle. African pioneer and mission history is full of instances of men who 
have labored alone in Africa. The Royal Geographical Society has recently 
honored with one of its coveted prizes an independent missionary who 
almost without means, and absolutely alone, has explored a great and 
hitherto almost unknown territory. 

It cannot spring from a feeling that he is not fitted to be useful in such a 
field. I venture to say that there is no one so humble in ability and acquire- 
ments who, if he has the right spirit, could not be a power in Africa. There 
is, or was recently, living alone on the shores of Lake Tanganyika a French 
soldier who, on his discharge from the army, offered himself for work in 
Africa. Though nothing but a drill-sergeant, he proved more useful 
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than many a highly-trained missionary. He formed the natives of a 
considerable district into a home-guard, which successfully defended 
it from all the raids of the slave-hunters. One principal cause of the 
great influence of Mackay of Uganda, whose recent death has thrilled 
the Christian world with a feeling akin to dismay, after the spirit 
which animated him, was the fact that he was a practical machinist 
It is, in truth, not too much to say that what Africa needs most now is 
not university men and highly-educated teachers, but mechanics and arti- 
sans, farmers and gardeners, actuated by the same spirit. 

Nor can this indifference spring from timidity. The negro's record in the 
Civil War amply proves that he is not daunted by perils, nor does he shrink 
from privations in a noble cause. His apathy is the harder to understand 
from the fact that nothing to-day is surer to win the attention and admira- 
tion of the world than self-sacrificing work in Africa. That this recognition 
is not reserved for the white man is shown by the honors heaped upon 
Bishop Crowther, a Yoruba slave, for his services in the Niger valley, and 
the affectionate regard of all who have followed Stanley's adventurous life 
for his faithful Zanzibari, Uledi. A career is surely open to the ambitious 
American negro in Africa, success in which would lift his whole race while 
aiding in the redemption of a continent. Why does he not enter it? 

James M. Hubbard. 



THE USELESSNESS OP FLYING-MACHINES. 

Ara-smps have had an exhaustive trial, and their limitations are ne- ■> 
recognized by all intelligent investigators. Any vessel which depends for 
its upward motion upon its displacement of air must, of necessity, be so 
large as to preclude the possibility of propelling it against even a moderate 
breeze. Helpless and inert as an iceberg in the Gulf Stream, it must float 
wherever the aerial currents choose to carry it. Few, even of the most vis- 
ionary enthusiasts, now really believe that the day will ever come when 
buoyant air-ships will navigate the heavens in any governable direction. 

With flying-machines, however, the case is radically different. In the 
first place, the flying-machine follows the analogy of nature as no air-ship 
ever could. Ships float on the water- in very much the same fashion that fish 
and many aquatic birds float in or upon it ; but the balloon finds no prototype 
in its sphere. No bird or insect exists that can for an instant support itself 
motionless in the air. The specific gravity of water and that of most ani- 
mals are so nearly the same that an equipoise is easily established in various 
ways. But the specific gravity of air is so very much less than that of most 
of the other forms of matter that an equipoise is very hard to establish. As 
has been observed, no living animal can support itself in the air without sup- 
plementing the specific gravity of the air by an expenditure of muscular 
energy, and in most cases this expenditure is very large. 

It is, then, only by means of some strong, light structure, plus a large 
amount of energy, that we may hope to imitate nature and traverse the 
heavens with both speed and certainty of course. But when the inevitable 
conditions are once accepted, the outlook for success is by no means discourag- 
ing. The obstacles in the way of a successful flying-machine are such that 
any decade of our age of aggressive science may surmount them. There is 
nothing at all absurd in the notion that men may learn to fly. Not by means 
of their own muscles, of course, — nobody now expects that,— but by means of 
mechanical ingenuity, linked with the tremendous power of steam or with 



